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REMARKS. 


Cfje  ^omnamhultat. 

Our  dramatic  acquaintance,  Mr.  Moncrieff,  again 
passes  in  review  before  us.  As  a  caterer  for  the  public 
taste,  he  is  indefatigable  in  his  researches  for  its  grati¬ 
fication;  and,  by  that  easy  transfer  to  which  literary  pro¬ 
perty  is  subject,  the  inhabitants  of  the  good  cities  of 
Paris  and  Londou  are  made  merry  or  sad  on  the  same 
night  from  the  same  cause.  Certain  diurnal  critics  have 
sneeringly  remarked  that  the  French  have  little  to  spare 
in  the  way  of  wit  and  invention.  Does  it  then  become 
our  magnanimous  wisdoms  to  takq  from  them  that  little, 
and  subsist  upon  it  ourselves?  Like  captious  valetu¬ 
dinarians,  who  never  make  a  hearty  meal  without  grum¬ 
bling,  we  borrow  liberally,  and  as  liberally  abuse.  Like 
Ancient  Pistol ,  we  swallow  the  leek,  and  bravely  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  swearing  all  the  while. 

The  Somnambulist  is  not  a  translation  of  the  Vaudeville , 
“  La  Villageoise  Somnambule,  ou  les  Deux  Fiancees 
but,  like  that  piece,  is  taken  from  the  ballet  “  La  Som¬ 
nambule/’  by  M.  M.  Scribe  et  Aumer,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  founded  on  a  Vaudeville  of  the  same  name,  by  Scribe 
and  Delavigne ;  from  this  latter  Mr.  Beazley  produced, 
some  years  since,  a  pleasing  entertainment,  entitled 
« Love’s  Dream.”  In  the  farce  of  “  The  Sleep¬ 
walker,”  somnambulism  has  been  turned  to  very 
merry  account ;  in  the  present  piece,  it  produces  fear¬ 
ful  surprise  and  trembling  anxiety.  Had  not  circum¬ 
stances  passed  within  our  own  knowledge  of  an 
equally  wonderful,  though  less  romantic  character, 
we  should  stamp  “  incredulus  odi,”  upon  the  adventures 
of  the  sleeping  Ernestine ;  but,  like  many  theories,  ques¬ 
tioned  at  first,  yet  subsequently  confirmed  by  experience, 
somnambulism  proves  what  little  advancement  philoso¬ 
phy  has  made  in  unravelling  the  mystery  of  the  mind, 
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and  shows  that  human  knowledge  may  find  its  limit, 
though  human  presumption  never  can. 

The  story  of  this  piece  is  simple  and  touching.  It  en¬ 
lists  our  sympathies  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  illustrates 
a  principle  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced — that 
innocence,  amidst  its  severest  trials,  is  sure  to  meet  with 
the  protection  of  heaven.  The  comic  portion  is  plea¬ 
santly  written  :  the  uxorious  Colin  de  Trop,  with  his 
matrimonial  influenza,  and  the  jealous,  coquetting,  vir¬ 
tuous,  Madame  Gertrude,  down  to  Master  Oliver,  the 
Trumpeter,  who  salutes  the  ill-paired  couple  with  a  dis¬ 
cordant  flourish,  are  naturally  drawn.  The  mechanical, 
or  melo  dramatic  part,  is  singularly  affecting.  The  scene 
between  Ernestine  an&Rosambert,  where  every  vicious 
thought  is  extinguished  in  the  breast  of  the  latter,  and 
the  concluding  one,  where  the  mystery  is  cleared  up, 
swell  the  heart  with  emotion;  indeed,  the  latter  awakens 
a  suspense  and  dread  Silmost  amounting  to  agony.  We 
question  if  dumb  shouMever  excited  more  intense  feelings 
than  those  which  thrill  the  audience  when  Ernestine 
passes  over  the  waterjwheel. 

Somnambulism  is  a  favourite  subject  with  the  French — 
its  wonders  have  given  rise  to  several  pieces — “  La  Petite 
Somnambule,”  Li-  Heloise,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Somnambule,” 
“  La  Somnambule  Marine,”  &c.  he,. ;  none  of  which  are 
more  deservedly  popular  than  the  present  English  version. 

We  dislike  catch-words — they  do  not  add  to  the  humour 
of  apart;  and  their  frequent  repetition  always  tires, 
and  often  disgusts. — This  remark  applies  equally  to  Olla- 
pod’s,  “  Thank  you,  good  sir,  I  owe  you  one  !”  and  to 
Colin’s,  a  But  it  won’t  bear  thinking  of.” — Mr.  Keeley 
plays  Colin  very  whimsically  :  we  never  saw  a  little 
man  more  in  a  way  to  be  put  out  of  his  misery  by  the 
matrimonial  noose.  All  praise  centres  in  Miss  Kelly’s 
performance  of  Ernestine :  the  fixed  attention,  the  deep 
anxiety,  the  tears,  that  accompanied  it,  are  the  best 
evidences  of  her  absolute  power  over  the  imagination, 
in  characters  of  this  description.  P - G. 


(ftoatunte* 


ROSAMBERT. — First  dress:  Brown  frock— light- 
blue  pantaloons — boots — travelling-cap,  with  tassel — 
cloak.  Second  dress  :  Red  Hussar  dress,  richly  trimmed 
with  gold — high  military  cap,  with  gold  cords  and 
tassels — sword. 

EDMUND. — Light  green  coat — drab  breeches  and 
gaiters — buff  waistcoat — black  hat. 

COLIN  DE  TROP. — Light  buff  or  yellow  coat  and 
breeches — flowered  waistcoat— striped  stockings — shoes 
— round  straw  hat. 

OLIVER. —  First  dress  :  Grey  livery  short  coat — buff 
breeches — top  boots — hat  and  cockade.  Second  dress  : 
Red  military  dress — (  As  Trumpeter .) 

BAILLIE. —  Black  suit — square-toed  shoes  and 
buckles — large  cloak  or  gown  of  black — large  powdered 
wig. 

ERNESTINE. — First  dress :  White  dress,  trimmed 
with  pink  and  green — white  straw  hat,  trimmed  with 
green.  Second  dress:  Plain  white  muslin  short-sleeved 
dress. 

DAME  MICHAUD. — Brown  stuff  body — lightstriped 
stuff  petticoat— handkerchief— large  French  cap,  &c. 

MADAME  GERTRU  DE. — F'irst  dress  :  Amber  skirt, 
with  black  velvet  tucks  and  tail — black  velvet  hat,  with 
blue  trimmings — black  velvet  body — white  stockings — 
black  shoes.  Second  dress:  White  skirt,  with  blue 
trimmings — handsome  French  cap. 

MARCELLINE. — First  dress :  Blue  stuff  body— grey 
skirt— blue  stockings— high  French  cap.  Second  dress: 
White  and  scarlet  holyday  dress— cap— white  stockings, 
$tc 

VILLAGE  LASSES.— Peasants’  dresses. 
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Cast  of  the  Characters,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal , 
Covent  Garden,  February  19, 1828. 


pi+n? llfrclt'Hl* 

If  Af  f 


M  w-’  Colonel  of  Musketeers, 

Cj'u  Seigneur  of  the  Village) 

Edmund  Roauoka*np-( a  rich  youn"  Farmer, 

gj  j  ■  enamoured  of 

Ckdin  do  Trip  ( a  wealthy  Shepherd  of  the 
Village,  in  love  with  Madame. 

M.  Le  Notaire  ( Baillie  of  the  Village  j'H 

Oliver  ( Servant  to  Rosambert,  and  Trum¬ 
peter  to  the  Regiment ) 

cfytu  tyx/ 

Erne&tmo  Dormeuil  ( an  Orphan,  adopted 
daughter  of  Dame  Miohamt,  in  love  with 
_  7%ep!4+ 

Dame  jfflti&a&fd  (Widow  of  the  Village 
Miller) 

Madame  Gertrude  (a  young  Widow,  Mis¬ 
tress  of  the  “  Tmte  liovrrd  Allot”  Itm) 

Marcellinec(Servant  at  the  Din) 


Mr.  Wrench. 

|  Mr.  Diddear. 

|  Mr.  Keeley. 

.  Mr.  Evans. 

^  Mr.  Meadows. 

j  Miss  Kelly. 

^  Mrs.  Davenport. 

|  Miss  Goward. 

.  Miss  Henry. 


Ladies,  Villagers,  Servants,  Guests,  4c.  4c. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  this  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  their  own 
personal  observations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

EXITS  and  ENTRANCES. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left  ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat;  R.  D.  Right 
Door  ;  L.  D.  Left  Door  ;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance  ;  U.  E.  Upper 
Entrance  ;  M.  D.  Middle  Door. 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre; 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre. 

R‘  RC.  C.  LC.  L. 

*•*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage, facing  the  Audience . 
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r  i\t it ii  ii  c  in < i ■  ■  •I*-’’ — A  Summer 

Pavilion ,  with  windows  down  to  the  ground,  adjoins 
the  Inn. — A  group  of  Male  and  Female  Villagers,  who 
have  been  hay-making,  discovered  resting  on  the  grass, 
taking  their  mid  day  meal— A  bell  ii'  heard -td/igiug  from 
Mm  Farmm  Villages  vise  >* 

Enter  Conn  dc  'Fnor. 

CLU}-&r>k  Ulloa  !  what,  idling  still  ?  Dinner-hour  is  over, so 
I’d  advise  you  to  get  to  your  work, — there's  a  great  deal 
to  do,  and  very  little  time  to  do  it  in. 

Vils.  (r.)  We  didn’t  want  you  to  come  and  tell  us 
that,  Mortar  dai.T-n^p. 

atu.  ■«.  ii)  Didn’t  want  me  !  nobody  seems  to  want  me  ; 

I  always  appear  to  be  one  too  many,  and  yet  I’m  not  so 
very  big,  neither.  I’m — but,  no  matter,  I  won’t  be  vexed 
about  it — no,  every  body  must . be  pleased  now,  for  to¬ 
morrow  our  neighbour,  Magw^K^muiid  Donuohnmp,  is 
to  be  married  toJthe  pretty  orphan,  few*) >  liltif  hnrmnuil, 
worthy  Dame  adopted  daughter  ;  the  contract 

is  to  be  signed  to-night,  the  tfafiftf^will  be  here  directly, 
and— Ob,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  What  a  way  talking  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  always  does  put  me  in  ;  but  I’m  such  a  loving  soul, 
it’s  a  shame  and  disgrace  I  should  remain  single — I 
needn’t,  that  is  if  Madame  Sort  rude  would  but — eh  ! 
here  she  comes.  vUd(L> 


& 
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Enter  Madame  G  uhtuud* /row  Inn,  r. 


[act  i. 


Hey-day!  hey-day!  neighbours,  why  what’s  all 

“this  bustle  about  f 
(JU  4kim  La !  now,  Madame  and  do  you  pretend 

you  don’t  know?  If  you  would  but  let  the  ffaglie  kill 

two  birds  with  one  stone. —  / 

Birds,  Mr.  DoTrop?  I  don’t  understand  you  — 

“/what  birds  ?  ^  ' 

CUtJbQvk  Why,  turtles  and  doves  ;  you  and  I,  Madame 
‘TfitttrMdo,  to  be  sure.  There’s  nothing  like  striking  the 
iron  while  it’s  hot,  so  here  goes.  [Aside.]  In  a  word, 
Madame  I’m  young  and  able,  and  you’re  mar- 

,riage-able — I  want  a  wife,  you  want  a  husband,  and - 

Mr.  Bo  Tiwp  ! 

[Aside.}  Ah,  they  always  pretend  they  don’t. 
"  But  come,  Mademoiselle  Er  bos  tine  sets  you  a  very 

good  example.  •  * 

!  a  chit  like  her  to  think  of 
T&-,  too,  who  might  have  had 
Ay,  I  don’t  know  that  even 


'"  marrying,  and  with 

any  woman  in  the  village. 

I  myself  should  have  refused  him — 
yU$eJ&«l.  Then  don’t  refuse  me. 

A  pretty  choice  he  has  made,  truly  ;  a  girk  with 
-  no  fortune,  no  experience — but  it’s  all  Dame  Mitihatfcre 
fault,  she  shouldn’t  have  encouraged  the  minx,  and  so 


I  shall  tell  her. 

[Aside.]  I’ve  broken  the  ice — she  seems  very  cool 
about  it  still,  though. 

Enter  Dame  Mioii.uhp  from  Mill,  l.  u.  e. 

Dame  [Cowes  dgjcn^c.]  neighbours,  is  the 

notary  come  yet  ^  firnawifro  is  all  ready. 

(r.)  That  I  can  well  believe,  dame.  Nobody 
ever  complained  of  her  not  being  forward  enough  on  any 
occasion. 

Dame  M:  Forward !  why  what  do  you  mean,  widow  ? 

XgfcS* 71  Neighbour!  neighbour!  you  are  to  blame: 
these  early  marriages  never  come  to  any  good — it  is  not 
at  all  proper — it  don’t  look  well,  neighbour. 

Dame<M*  Marry,  now  I  think  it’s  very  proper.  They 
are  both  young,  he’s  rich,  she’s  virtuous,  they  love  each 
other  ;  and,  as  for  the  match  not  looking  well,  they  are 
the  handsomest  couple  in  the  village,  therefore  it  can’t 


look  better.  [  fleeing  fttjwiwirf.]  Ah  !  Edmund,  my  dear  boy. 


.!£&  as  ISte.  Ji-If? 
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SCENE  I.]  THE  SOMN AMBUL18T.  11 

Enter  few»w) ,  from  Farm ,  l.  s.  e. 

£/.  G4mi  (l.)  Here  I  am,  mother,  all  ready ;  but  what’s 
this  ?  at  work  still,  boys  ! — Pshaw  !  hang  work — no  more 
work  to-day.  [Frnnf  y-u-fy— ,  ■  — 1  ^  ,t  "  1  ‘ 

iintl  WMwintwy.]  And  as  for  to-morrow,  it 

must  be  a  general  holyday  ;  mind  I  invite  all  the  village, 
— we  must  have  no  work  then,  eh,  mother? 

DameM-.  [dside.]  By  my  troth,  but  there’ll  be  a  piece 
of^vork,  though,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  Madame 
Ganm do  ! — Eh  !  here  tlurmffii*  comes  !  fiffcuuA 

[Looking  off,  R.  u.  E.]  Ah,  it  is  the  toiilre  coming, 
sure  enough  ;  what  a  way  he  does  put  me  in  !  He  re¬ 


minds  one  so  of  throwing  the  stocking,  and  the  ring,  and 
all  that  HeighoJ  how  conjugal  I  do  feel ! 


Enter  the  u.  e, — advances,  c. — all  how  and 


Good  even,  my  children;  I’m  somewhat  behind 


time,  but  I  have  been  detainejl  a£j 
the  arrival  of  our  new  lord,  QmUVl 


iteau,  waiting 
fmharfr — a  very 


ommblc  w  ho  is  expected  hourly. 

Cllld&h  [Looking  at  .  Baillie.]  Lord  bless  me,  to  think, 
now,  that  he  could  with  a  few  words  make  us  two  one. 
— It  won’t  bear  thinking  of. — Dear  me!  dear  me!  I 
keep  growing  more  wifeish  every  minute  !  ^ 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  Where  is  ? 

h<r-u  _  <rrv  -i.~  ^  J  esc  I&ul  Hjl  d^^sj «. 

_  ftn DsaiiiifB-flqgtrfy  from  the  Mill ,  l.u.  e. — S < 

do  * 

Dear,  dear 
[Aside.] 
with  vexation ! 

ift/jBd&Or.  Oh,  lord  !  oh,  lord  !  what  a  way  it  does  put  me 
in,  to  see  them,  to  be  sure  ! — I’m  in  such  an  all-over-ish- 
ne3s  ! — If  Madame  Gertrude-,  now,  would  but  let  me  do 
so  with  her— dear  me  !  dear  me !  if  weddings  are  such 
provoking  things  to  mere  lookers-on,  what  must  they  be 
to  the  parties  concerned  ?  ■ 

•Ethn.  Dear,  dear  Ernooti-no ! — But 


ey  embrace .  - 
sEalTTxpire) 


c / 

moment 

And  the  table  for  the  papers — you 
have  to  sign  the  contract,  fiAmiMML 
co VUlncr p  Lad  and  Lass  go  into  Farm-  r .  *». 


Dear,  dear  Ernootmo'! — But  let  us  not  lose  a 
where  is  a  chair  for  Monsieur,  the  liaillit  ? 
the  table  for  the  papers — you  know  we 


/* nr»  4  1* 


the  somnambulist. 
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[act  i< 


jL'  4^r.  [Running  to  join  and  assist  them.]  I  11  get  them, 
I’ll  get  them  :  perhaps  somebody  may  do  the  same  kind 
office  for  me,  one  of  these  days.  Oh  !  how  I  should  like 

to  be  married  ! 

[They  place  the  table  in  c.,  and  an  arm-chair  behind,  for, 
Baillie ,  wlw  sits,  produces  his  ink-horn  and  papers, 
and  arranges  them. — Coliiij  who  is  extremely  officious, 
is,  to  his  great  chagrin,  checked  more  than  once  in  Ins 
good  offices.— Omnes  appropriately  group  round 
Baillie. 

Bmr.  flow,  then,  all  is  ready  ;  where  are  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties? 

Cf,  Edm.  [ Taking  Eme&itne  a  hand.  J  Here. 
ppf-'  Mm.  EdmSneMBeanrhanap,  what  bring  you  in  mar- 


JS£ 


riage  with  Ernestine  HormfraiE?  iMvdv ^  ’ 

£/.  Edm.  My  farm,  my  fields,  my  gold,  my  goods,  all  that 
c  "1  ^possess,  all  is  fegnastinn’r  ,  u  /  / .  ^ 

jjrrum.  And  you,  maiden  ?  ^ 

a  **  Em.  Alas  !  sir,  I  can  only  give  my  heartland  that  Was 
~Tong  been  Edmund’s, \uud  my  dun  inotlioi'’n,-Tv  ho; 
tTul  a ■  mother's  right,  has  bestowed  on  me  ami 
love,  has  supported  me  from  infancy,  to  whosarTo we 
life,  my  all ! 

Dame  M.  [ Crossing  to,  aiffijernkTacing  Ernestine .]  Good 


i\X4**4  K* 

~  "  '  -  lc 


jirl !  good  girl 


Col 


fas 


touching  !  It  melts  my  very  soul :  I 
for  the  wedded  state— if  Madame  Gertrude 
lfl  hut —  it  won’*  hpQ>~  thinking  of  U — 


mother 


Mm*  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  sign 
fame  as  th 

friend  of  the  bride,  £ 
first 


contract. 


he  adopting 

rWrrwmH  you  will 


Dame  Mr  Laws!  your  worship,  what  shoul 
body  like  I  do  with  writing,— I  can  only  make  my 
ark. 

IfC.Mmr.  'Twill  be  sufficient,  it  is  good  in  la'MT3^y°ur 
cross  there.  [jDamg  JUUmmS^sign^ 

i Looking  over .1  Why,  dear  me,  you  sign  your 
name  jusTexactly  as  I  do  mine,  dame  ;  but  come,  let  me 
have  a  hand  in  the  marriage,  at  all  events. 
ftftfMm*  /Now  the  contracting  parties. 

'^hu  and  Emm*  sign  thee  *  ' 


sign  the  contract , — Geim  each 


time  going  to  take  the  pen,  but  disappointed. 

[ Taking  pen.]  Now  then  me  !  What  an  interest¬ 
ing  moment ! 
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[ Depriving  Colin  of  pen.~\  Madame  Gertrude,  as 
neighbour  of  the  affianced,  j 


SCENE  I.] 

nearest 
betrothals. 

Col. 

will  never  come. 

Ger.  f Sveakinsr  aside. ~\  I  sign  the  contract  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  another  ?—  Ungrateful — after  all  that  has 
passed — but  I  betray  myself.  [She  crosses  to  the  tail 


you  will  witness  their 
Why,  then,  my  turn 


and 


your  union 


signs, 


Edm.  Thank  you, 


There,  may  you  never  repent 
[Aside  to  Edmund. 
th'udi  you  kindly,  cousin.  Come, 


come,  we  must  still  be  friends. 

Col.  If  that  had  been  our  marriage  contract  that  she’s 
signed— but  it  won’t  bear  thinking  of.  Mr.  Baillie, 
would  you,  as  a  very  great  favour,  just  let  me  put  my 
scratch  in  the  contract,  if  it’s  only  on  the  back.  I  should 
..like  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

.'(ct.  &m.  Oh  !  certainly — here,  we’ll  put  you  in  the  left- 
hand  corner. 

Col.  I  shan’t  take  up  much  room.  [tSigns.l  Now  I’m 
satisfied  ! 

Edm.  All  then  is  completed,  dearest!  and  we  are  af¬ 
fianced — tomorrow  we  meetj  never  to  part  again.  Now, 
friends,  in  to  the  farm,  and  taste  my  humble  cheer  ;  then 
for  the  song  and  dance.  My  wedding  eve  must  not  be 
pass’d  in  sadness — and  to-morrow — 

[The  Village  Lad  and  Lass  remove  table ,  fyc.  intofarm- 
*" nouse . 

CoITw  ill  be  the  death  of  me. — T  shall  never  be  able  to 
live  over  to-morrow  night !  I’m  convinced  of  it. 

Bai.  Madame  Gertrude,  give  me  leave — 
t  Takes  Madame  Gertrude’s  hand,  and,  with  much  cere- 
"*m.nnu.  conducts  her  into  the  b  arm,  l.  s  E.-Vame  Mi¬ 
chaud  and  Villagers  follow  — Edmund  and  Ernestine 
have  retired  a  little  up,  r.— Colin  stops,  disappointed. 
Col  Eh  r  wliy^’if'sne  isn’t  gone  off  with  the  SaiTlie, 
whiie  I  was  standing,  talking.  Heigho  !  what  a  way  I 
am  in. 

[ Colinjptwnds.  l . .  lost  in  a  reverie, — Edmund  and  Emes- 
^fine.  imagining  themselves  alone,  with  evident  satis- 
faction  retrace  their  steps  to  the  front  of  the  stage* 
Edm.  (R.)  Ernestine,  my  beloved  Ernestine!  now 
that,  for  a  moment,  we  are  alone,  let  us  seize  the  golden 
chance,  and — [Sees  Colin. J  Eh  !  M#nsiauJ^4©-Xi£op  trero-4 
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Excuse  me,  neighbour,  but  Ernestine  and  I — a  little  con¬ 
versation — and — you — you  know — are — 

Col.  Yes,  I  know,  4^-^tonsieur-xliL-Jrropi  I  know 
who  I  am — I  can  take  a  hint — two  is  company,  that  is 
when  they’re  going  to  be  made  one,  but  not  afterwards: 
three’s  no  company!  1  know.  I’ll  go  and  see  if  1  can 
make  one  with  Madame  Gertrude.  Heigho  !  was  ever 
a  little  man  so  much  in  the  way  as  I  am?  But  it’s  all 
the  fault  of  being  single — single  men  are  always  in  the 
way. — Heigho  !  I  must  get  married  !}£ 

.  ‘  [Exit  Colin  into  Farm ,  l.  s.  e. 

Edm.  My  own,  my  only  love  ;  now  I  can  speak  with¬ 
out  restraint !  Behold  this  ring,  it  was  my  mother’s, 
the  best  of  mothers — take  it,  you  are  now  my  affianced 
bride.  [ Puts  the  rinse  on  her  finger  j  Take  this  bouquet,  too  : 
the  preparations  for  our  nuptials  will  force  me  at  times 
to  leave  you  ;  let  it  be  my  representative,  let  it  remind 
you  of  him  who  has  no  memory  of  aught  but  you. 

Em.  Dearest  Edmund,  I  will  place  it  next  my  heart; 
that  heart,  love,  in  which  you  reign  supreme,  alone  ! — 
YV^ant  may  assail,  the  world  look  coldly  on  us,  kindred 
may  fail,  and  friends  estrange  ;  but  here  is  one,  love,  who 
can  never  alter. — Proof  alike  to  wealth  or  woe,  still 
foudly,  truly  thine ! 

Edm.  ’Tis  nobly  said — one  kiss  to  seal  the  vow  ! 

Em.  To-morrow. 

Edm.  How  !  do  you  refuse  me  ?  cruel  girl  ! 

Em.  I  will  give  it  to  your  representative.  [Kisses  bou¬ 
quet  A  Now,  then,  are  you  satisfied  ? 

Edm.  I  must  be,  till  I  am  wholly  yours.  My  bouquet 
must  take  my  kisses  for  me — but,  once  yours — 

[Embraces  her. 

Enter  Madame  Gertrude,  from  Farm,  followed  by  Colin. 

They  advance,  L. 

Ger.  Very  pretty,  very  pretty,  indeed  !  such  liberties 
before  marriage  !  I’m  quite  shocked  to  see  such  goings 
on  ! 

Col.  jQL^It  gives  me  a  bit  of  a  turn. — I  wish  I  had 
been  in  his  place  though,  nevertheless.  [Aside. 

Ger.  You,  who  pretend  to  be  such  a  pattern  of  virtue  ! 
such  a  mirror  of  modesty  ! — but  I’ll  let  all  the  village 
know  of  your  doings,  miss  ! 

Edm.  [Crosses  to  Gertrude .]  Nay,  nay,  never  frown, 
coz  come,  come,  you  and  Ernestine  must  be  friends, 
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and  so  must  we,  too  ;  though  you  are  not  my  wife,  that’s 
no  reason  you  should  be  my  enemy  ;  let  us  live  in  good 
fellowship,  let  us  be  united. 

Col.  Ah,  do '  Madame  Gertrude,  let  us  be  united. 

Edm.  Come,  come,  give  me  your  hand,  and  your’s, 
Ernestine — nay,  I  must  have  it— still  sullen — come,  Er¬ 
nestine,  love,  you  must  make  the  first  advance,  then  ! 
[ Draws  them  together,  and  puts  their  hands  in  each  other. } 
’Tis  well  done — now  then,  embrace  ! 

Col.  (l.)  There’s  nothing  but  embracing !  but  deuce 
a  hug  do- 1  get — Oh  dear  me!  I  wish  this  marrying 
business  was  all  over,  it  quite  upsets  me.  I  shan’t  be  my¬ 
self  again  for  a  twelvemonth  !  Why  was  I  born  so  in¬ 
flammable?  but  I’m  for  all  the  world  like  a  tinder-box  ! 

Edm.  Nay,  I  insist  on  it ;  there. — f  Makes  them  embrace.'] 

JU- ,  lb  - 
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This  way  :  you  see  ’tis  written  up,  “  Road  to  the  Cha¬ 
teau. ” 

Ros.  Is  it  far  ? 

Edm.  Two  leagues. 

Ros.  Indeed,  six  miles  !  It  is  more  than  I  had  bar¬ 
gained  for.  I  am  somewhat  fatigued,  and - 

Edm.  A  fatigued  traveller  !  .Oh,  thftfc  altori.  tho  ; 

I  shall  feel  but  too  happy  if  you  will  accept  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  my  humble  farm  ;  we  are  somewhat  crowded, 
it  is  true,  for  to-morrow  I  am  to  be  married,  but - 

Em.  (Courtesying .]  Yes  ;  with  me,  monsieur. 

Ros.  Indeed  !  and  this  other  Venus  ? 

Col.  She  is  not  to  be  married  at  all  — I  wish  she  was  ; 

I  am  all  ready— but  it  won’t  bear  thinking  of! 

Ger.  I,  sir,  thank  heaven,  am  disengaged — am  my 
own  mistress,  at  your  service,  sir  !  [Courtesies. 

Ros.  Umph  !  [To  Edmund .]  I  thank  you  for  your 
offer,  my  good  friend,  but  I  will  not  put  you  out  of  the 
way.  [ Looks  and  points  at  Inn.]  Here  is  an  inn  I  see  — 
ft-I  will  stop  here  !  [Edmund  and  Ernestine  go  up  c. 

Ger.  With  pleasure,  sir— 1  can  accommodate  you. 

“  The  True  Lovers’  Knot,”  sir.  Here,  Marcelline,  Mar¬ 
celline  !  I  say —  [  Going-  towards  Inn-door. 

Ros.  Eh  !  the  mistress  !  So  much  the  better,  I  shall 


certainly  not  budge  now. 

Oil  [ Saluting  Rosambert  d  la  militaire,  and  speaking 
aside.]  Sir,  sir,  attention  ;  they  will  be  waiting  for  us 
aFtKe  Chateau— it  grows  late  !  f Iji  a.  whisper . 

Ros.  [ A  Iso  whisverins: .1  No  matter,  I  shall  stop  here  ! 
I  am  fatigued,  and  may  not  easily  encounter  better 
quarters  ! 

Oli.  But  will  they  not  be  alarmed,  at  the  Chateau  ? 

Ros.  Well  thought  of— you  shall  go  and  prevent  it ! 
But  hark’e,  sirrah  !  not  a  word  over  your  cups,  that  I 
am  the  proprietor  of  the  Chateau — I  would  remain  un¬ 
known — do  you  go  and  drink  something  for  the  good  of 
the  house,  at  my  pretty  landlady’s  ;  then  on  to  the  Cha¬ 
teau — mind,  sir,  don’t  let  me  be  disobeyed — I  have  my 
reasons !  / 

Oli.  I’ll  take  care,  sir !  Ozp/l 

Ger.  I  To  Rosambert A  Will  your  honour  take  off  your 
travelling-cloak  ?  A*44s-AIareeIliiiey  Mareelli»ey  I-eay  ; 
we’re  going  to  have  a  dance  on  the  green  here  soon  ; 

[Calling. 

Gvu^r:  zron 
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Enter  Marc ellin e,  from  the  Inn ,  r. — courtesies  Ro- 

sambert,  who  gives  her  his  cloak — she  receivesjustr  actions 
Jrom  Madame  Gertrude — Oliver  (l.)  observes  her  with 

SUli.lzfnri'uw*  * 


satisfaction. 

Oli.  My  colonel  seems  to  have  got  into  pretty  com¬ 
fortable  quarters— I  don’t  see  why  I  should  not  have 
my  share  of  the  baggage;  I’ve  a  great  mind  to  attack 
this  wench  here  ;  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  eye-bat¬ 
tery  will  do  the  business  !  [Going  towards  Marcelline . 

Mar.  [Seeing  Oliver. J  Dear  me,  what  a  fine  man 
and  how  he  is  looking  at  me,  surely  !  f Aside. 

'[Oliver  chucks  herunder.-lhe  chin,  and  exits  with  her 

if.  _ _ 

Enter  Dame  M'icHAPDawa  Baillie,  'from  the 

Earjn.  l.  gr  e - A  _ ~ _ 

■u  Dame  M.^  T4h  I  why,  where  nrr 

yo*  !  mercy  on  me,  we  shall  have 


it  quite  night,  soon,  and  then  the  white  phantom  will  be 
coming,  or  some  mischief  or  other. 

Ros.  The  white  phantom  ? 

Dame  M.  Ay,  Sir  Stranger,  the  white  phantom  ! 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  every  village  has  its  ghost,  I  find. 

DameM.  ’Tis  no  phantasy  :  we  all  of  us  have  seen  it. 

Col.  That  we  have  ;  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  walk 
out  of  that  very  door.  [  Points  to  Pavilion'*.,  It  was 
afcout  six  times  as  high  as  our  church-steeple,  and  broad 
in  proportion. — I  saw  it  peep  over  the  house-top  once 

Ros,  There  is  certainly  no  disbelieving  such  evidence 
as  that. 


Dame  M.  That  pavilion  is  its  favourite  haunt ;  we  have 
all,  at  times,  seen  it  there,  walking  about,  sitting  down, 
sleeping,  and  such  like. 

[ Edmund  and  Ernestine  advance  onRosambert’s  left  hand. 

Ger.  [. Aside.l  Provoking !  and  that  pavilion  I  had 
designed  for  the  stranger’s  chamber ! 

Ros.  Now,  all  this  makes  me  wish  to  pass  the  night 
in  that  pavilion — I  should  like  much  to  encounter  this 
same  white  phantom. — Pray,  have  you  ever  seen  this 
redoubtable  spectre,  my  pretty  bride  ?  [ Tc  Ernestine. 

Em.  Never,  sir  ! 

Dame  M.  No,  no,  Lord  help  her  !  she  has  never  seen 
it — how  should  she?  she  is  always  in  bed  when  it 
appears  ! 

Em,  I  have  often  been  in  that  pavilion  till  late,  yet 
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never  saw  anything  to  alarm  me;  it  is  a  place  I  am 
more  than  usually  partial  to;  I  often  dream  of  it. 

in  nmc^  iip-  in  ■  thnfr-pavihon  b  piMW 


he  sports. 


\ -  1 . o  they  r> n*  ‘“"E  then,  for 

yy^u~  uftus 

"jLa&w^^rRural  Ballet , 


i  rf 


Kv  J7  ,f  ■  rr  p  J  Village  r',/?p  nnd.  J..g&iui.e  mr-tx.urai  puuei, 

^3  “  Colin  Maillard.” — The  first  party  is  caught. 

Cut  Lord,  they’re  having  all  the  fun  to  themselves, 
with  this  blind  man’s  buff— Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  let’s  join 
them— and,  if  Madame  Gertude  goes  in,  perhaps  she 
may  catch  me,  and  then  who  knows  what  may  come  of 
it  ?  I’ll  put  myself  in  the  way  on  purpose. 

nil  Vy^^M-ad^meX^ 

Jd£Z  Col.  I’ll  blind  her— dear  me,  to  think  that  ever  1 
should  blind  her.— Give  me  the  handkerchief.  [Ongj}£ 
the  Villagers  gives  him  a  handkerchief 'J  I’ve  never  taken 
liberties  helor e.'JBlinds  her,  |  Now  then,  are  you 
sure  you  can’t  see  any  thing? 

Ger.  Nothing! 

Col.  Then  turn  round  three  times,  and  catch  who  you 
may — once — twice — three  times,  f Turning  her,  and 
standing  aside,  l.]  Now  ! 

r  Mn^r^KeTallet  is  resumed— Colin  vuts  himseit  in  tM 
way ,  but  Madame  Gertrude  disappoints  him ,  by  run¬ 
ning  in  another  direction,  , 

■Col.  She  won’t  catcli  me ;  oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  she  won  t 
see  me  when  she  can,  and  now  she  can  t,  she  will. 

Juma,  [jjninniiff.*?  JKt/wimd,  n]  My  drir  TTdnnn4, 
«Oj*iq  me,  save  mu;  I  rindl  bo  tnmght-l 

Ger.  [Catches  hold  of  Rosambert.']  I’ve  got  you,— who 
is  it  ?  you  sha’nt  get  away  ! 

Ros.  ’Tis  I,  my  pretty  hostess,  well  caught;  let  me  pay 

the  forfeit. 

[He  is  about  to  kiss  her ,  when  she  smacks  his  face. 

Ger.  Excuse  me,  monsieur,  the  girls  of  this  village 
are  not  so  free  as  you  seem  to  imagine. 

Ros.  Gad  !  they  seem  to  be  more  free  than  I 
imagined. — I  stand  corrected,  madame  ;  the  little  prude  ! 

[Aside. 

Cal.  How  particular  she  is  ;  I’m  glad  I  wasn’t  caught 
so.  [  Rubbing  his  cheek.  1  Oh  dear  1  [  Goes  a  little  up,  3.. 

Dame  M.  (l.)  Some  people  are  mighty  precise  in 
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public,  methinks  ;  more  nice  than  wise,  to  my  mind  ;  I 
can’t  see  what  harm  there  could  have  been,  in  being 
kissed  by  a  nice  handsome  young  man  like  that — I  m  sure 
I  shouldn’t  have  refused  him.  [Going-  a  little  up,  c.j 
hit  come,  “my  children,  Tis  time 


mil  come,  my  cnnuren,  us  ume  ,  you,  my  dear 

’^J/^Ernestine,  in  particular,  for  I’m  sure  you  hadn  t  a  wink 
^  of  sleep  last  night — all  night  long  did  I  hear  you  walking 
up  and  down  your  chamber  ! 

Em.  It.  must  have  been  in  my  sleep,  then,  dear  mo¬ 
ther,  for  I  can  assure  you  I  never  woke  till  morning ! 

Dame  M.  Nay,  nay,  ’tis  very  natural,  child;  I  was 
just  as  restless  myself  for  a  week  beiore  I  wagjnarried^ 
l there,~ptrntTTs_siiawl  rdmuTyour^ shoulders,  bid  Edmund 
*"  good  night,  and  let  us  go  to  bed.  Guod  night,  fnrr.dp) ^ 
.i>.. ii  nirnt  in  tlir  &X-  fa.  jki  Ctw.  tU.  i 


Ger.  Well  thought  of— Marcelline,  bring measKawT f 
[Exit  Marcelline ,  into  Inn,  n.—The  stage, ioumvds  the  emir 
of  the  dance ,  and  since,  has  heengrowing  gradually  dark-— 
night  approaching . ]  The  night  air  strikes  chill ;  a  light 
for  the  stranger  ! — Yon  still  fix  on  the  pavilion,  sir,  do 
you  ?  Beware  of  the  white  phantom! 

Ros.  That  may  be  the  least  dangerous  of  the  trials  I 
may  have  to  encounter. 

Enter  Marcelline,  from  Inn,  r.,  with  light  and  shawl. 
Where  is  that  feilow  Oliver  1  I  shall  be  glad  to  retire 
to  rest.  [To  Marcelline,  who  gives  him  the  light]  Thank 
my  °ood  girl  v  1 2u 


you,  my  good  girl.  V-tari  Jnim*  i~fa.ku  fa  ^  ^  **  ^ 

vfaiju  It*  i>ftfr[Exit  Rqsamhert  into  Pavilion,  r.  s.  zMjfaA 

Mar .  He’s1  not  half  such  a  gentleman  as  his  man,  — 
though  he  is  the  master,  and  that  I’ll  certify  on  my 
homily  ! 

[Marcelline  is  helping  Gertrude* on  with  her  shawl,  when 
“"a  noise  is  heard  in  the  Inn ,  r. 

Ger.  What’s  that  ? 

Mar.  Oh  !  that’s  only  the  stranger’s  gentleman,  ma’am! 

— He’s  so  genteel — and  so  tipsy  ! 

Enter  Oliver,  very  tipsy,  from 

Oli.  [Staggering  to  c.]  The  colonel’s  a  eursed  good 
fellow  ;  Tve  just  drank  his  health  in  another  bumper  ; 
though  he  is  my  master,  lie’s  a  good  soldier,  and  a  kind 
gentleman ;  and  I  won’t  be  his  trumpeter  for  nothing, 
for  I’ll  sound  his  praise  every  where— don’t  go— he’s  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  name,  so  I  sha  n  t  let  him 
remain  unknown  any  longer;  he  shall  be  treated  with 
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proper  respect,  and  so  will  I.  I  say,  do  you  know  who 

^  ara?  [To  IktMwwk 

Col.  No. 

Oli.  I  am  a  cursed  good  fellow,  I’m  a  trumpeter. 

Edm.  Your  own,  apparently,  my  friend. 

Oli.  Do  you  know  who  my  master  is  ? 

Ger.  No,  friend,  who  is  he? 

Oti.  He’s  a  cursed  good  fellow,  too  ;  he’s  your  mas¬ 
ter. 

Dame  M.  Y 

4*  >Our  master  ?  how  the  man  talks. 

Baillie.  j 

Oli.  Yes,  he  sthe  new  Lord  of  the  Village,  that  you’ve 
all  been  expecting  so  long,  and  now  he’s  come;  but  he’s 
not  gone,  because  I’m  going  to  tell  them  at  the  Chateau 
he  is  not.  He’s  Colonel  Rosambert,  and  lie’s  a  eursed 
good  fellow  ;  and  I’m  his  trumpeter,  and  I’ll  drink  his 
health  in  another  bumper  !  so  come  along,  wench ! 

.  [Exit  into  Inn,  with  Marcelline,  r. 

Gei  •  To  think  of  this  now — the  stranger  our  new 
young  lord,  and  I  to  treat  him  so  rudely;  how  shall  I 

excuse  myself?  I  must  make  amends  and  regain  his 
favour. 

Bai.  And  I  must  show  my  zeal  and  duty,  by  rousing 
all  the  servants  and  waiting  on  him  by  daybreak,  with 
such  of  the  neighbours  as  I  can  muster!  f  Going-  un.  r  .  n.  e 
Dame  M.  And.  I  I  shall  go  to  bed — so^corae,  child  .nA 

^"—7  — ; -  [Going  uy  toMilT, lTuTY^  ^ 

{ E'dm.  [To  Ernestine .]  4iUinri  night,,  deucost  i  to  liiunuvr 
A  .  I  tw  morrow,  Iavia^ 

[Exeunt  Dame  Michaud  into  the  Mill,  with  Enmtinj 
Fifewiiind  into  f/urdmi'i** — Baillie,  r.  u.  e. — Colin,  i 

Ger!;'ude  {UsM.n>  reach  their 

destination,  they  ^ach  turn  and  repeat  “Goodnight  ,r> 
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Enter  Oliver  (with  lighted  candle ),  showing  in 

338 - .  Rosambert. 

Oli.  [ Staggering .]  This  way,  your  honour  ;  this  is  the 
pavilion  I’ll  show  you-this  is  the  way-follow  me 

[Stumbling. 
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Ros.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  don’t  want  to 

be  on  my  nose  !  You’re  in  a  tine  condition,  sirrah! _ 

You  ve  been  spinning  it  out  nicely,  here,  and  now  you 
will  be  pleased  to  reel  it  home  to  the  Chateau.  Take 
this  note  to  my  steward,  Dubois,  and  see  you  are  back 
with  the  answer  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  [Crosses 

1%.  your  soberest  foot  foremost.  Do  you  hear 

sirrah !  ’ 

Oli.  Never  fear,  sir  !  I  shall  go  straight  on  ;  I  know 
the  way.  [Reels.]  I  shall  go  so  quick,  that  I  shall  stag¬ 
ger-stagger  belief.  [Staggers.]  Oh  Lord,  here’s  the 
white  phantom  corning  ! 

Colin,  r.  d.  with  candle — both  halloa ,  and,  trembling. 

tall  down  on  their  knees  at  the  same  moment — Oliver 
scrambles  off  at  r.  door. 

Col.  I  am  in  the  way  again  !  that  fellow  takes  me  for 
a  ghost— it’s  immaterial,  1  shall  be  a  ghost  soon,  if 
Madame  Gertrude  don’t— I  dar’n’t  think  about  it.— I  beg 
your  honour’s  pardon,  but  I’m  here,  because— I— I— 
want  to  be  married. 

Ros.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  good  friend  ;  but,  not  being 
either  a  priest  or  a  woman,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  in  your  want. 

Col.  Ah,  sir  !  it  you  would  but  speak  a  good  word  in 
my  favour  to— to— it  must  out— Madame  Gertrude— I 
wouldn’t  ask  you,  but  she’s  so  strict. 

Ros.  Strict !  eh  ? 

Col.  Oh,  Lord  bless  you,  yes— she’s  a  very  dragon  of 
virtue  !  You  must  admire  her  prudence— remember  the 
smack  of  the  face  she  gave  you. 

Ros.  I  do. 

Col.  There  was  propriety  for  you.  You’ll  speak 
about  it,  will  you  ? 

Ros.  I  will.  I  won’t  promise  you  to  do  it  this  even¬ 
ing. 

Col.  That  I’ll  be  sworn  you  won’t— you’ll  see  no  more 
of  her  to-night ;  she  never  speaks  to  a  man  after  nine 
o’clock— ten  in  the  summer;  you  wouldn’t  get  her  to  put 
a  toot  in  your  chamber  this  evening, — no,  not  if  you  were 
to  chop  her  into  mince-meat ! 

Ros.  I  suppose  not ! 

Col.  No,  no  ;  to-morrow  morning  will  do  ;  but,  I  sav 
pop  the  question  the  first  thing— don’t  forget— if  you 
should  but  get  her  to  consent,  oh  Lord  !  what  a  thimr 
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it  will  be— I  shall  be  too  happy— T  shall  be— it  won’t 
bear  thinking  of!  [Exit,  R.  d.,  with  candle. — Stage  dark. 

Ros.  Ha,  ha !  but,  zounds  !  Fm  all  in  the  dark !  here, 
my  good  fellow,  tell  the  girl  to  bring  a  light.  This 
young  creature,  Ernestine,  has  interested  me,  and  shall 
profit  by  my  good  opinion  ;  my  prudish  little  hostess,  too, 
so  piquant,  so  provoking ;  I  must  know  them  further. 
I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  I’m  always  amatory  on  a 
journey.  A  post-chaise  is  sure  to  make  me  poetical :  my 
busy  fancy  conjures  up  a  romance  for  every  hovel  I  en¬ 
counter;  my  imagination  converts  every  passing  girl,  in 
a  garret,  into  a  rustic  Venus.  Let  me  prepare  myself  for 
the  night,  that  I  may  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  visit 
of  this  same  white  phantom,  should  shebeinclinedto 
favour  me  so  far.-f-Qhj  herfl’s4ha  hgkfc 


Enter  Marcelline,  with  a  light  in  a  dirty  flat  candle¬ 
stick,  r.  n. 

Mar.  [Aside J  To  think,  now,  he  should  be  our  new 
lord! — I've  brought  you  a  light,  please  your  honour’s 
glory  !  I  welcoming  with  it. 

Ros.  I  thank  you,  my  good  girl ;  put  it  down.  [Mar¬ 
celline  sroes  up  stage.']  Amazingly  polite  of  a  sudden ; 
they’ve  got  me  into  the  coop,  like  a  capon  for  plucking  ; 
and  now  they  are  coaxing  me  to  eat,  I  suppose. 


Enter  Madame  Gertrude,  bearing  two  silver  candlesticks , 
with  wax  candles. 

Ger.  Marcelline  here  !  impertinent  baggage  !  [Goes  up 
to  the  table  and  puts  down  the  candles,  then  advances  in  c.] 
How  dare  you  bring  his  honour  such  a  light  as  that? 
Leave  the  room,  hussy !  [Pushes  Marcelline  out  at  R.  door . 

Ros.  What,  my  pretty  hostess  come  to  visit  me  ?  so 
much  for  Mr.  de  Trop’s  dragon  of  virtue  !  I  foresee  an 
adventure. 

Ger.  [Courtesy ins:.  1  A  thousand  pardons,  sir ! 

Ros.  Eh  !  here’s  as  great  a  change  in  the  mistress  as 
the  maid  !  You  are  very  polite,  rnadame. 

Ger.  Is  there  any  thing  your  honour  wishes  for? 

Ros.  There  is,  there  is, — I  wish  to  see  you;  I  would 
talk  with  you,  my  pretty  hostess.  You  must  forgive  the 
shock  I  offered  to  your  virtue  this  evening,  in  so  im¬ 
prudently  attempting  to  seize  that  favour  in  public  which 
should  have  been  reserved  for  a  time  and  place  more 
select. 
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Ger  Ah,  Monsieur  !  can  you  forgive  my  boldness, 
my  rudeness — I  knew  not  what  I  did  ! 

Ros.  One  lovely  as  you  cannot  do  wrong ;  the  little 
striking  proof  of  your  attention  to  appearances,  with 
wh.ch  you  obliged  me  this  evening,  I  shall  remember 
only  as  a  trait  of  one  as  piquant  as  she  is  charming.— 
W  hat  a  form  is  this — 

Gcr.  Monsieur  ! 

Ros.  I  must  and  will  have  a  kiss  ! 

Ger.  For  heaven’s  sake,  sir — 

Rosambert  attempts  to  kiss  her — she  resists ,  arul  endea¬ 
vours  to  get  away— he  catches  hold  of  her  shawl  to  de¬ 
tain  her  -she  escapes,  leaving-  the  shawl  in  his  hand- 
vexed  and  disajfp oin tea^_ lie  throws  the  shawl  over  the 
back  of  a  chair — Madame  Gertrude  evinces  great 
indignation.  .  "  " 

Ger.  I  must  requst,  sir,  you  will  abstain  from  these 
freedoms,  which  are  as  disagreeable  as  they  are  unex¬ 
pected :  from  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  I  had  rather 
anticipated  protection  than  insult. 

Ros.  Wheugh  !  here’s  a  tirade  of  ultra-virtue  !  I  have 
done,  madame.  I  shall  offend  no  farther. 


c.,  and  sits. 


,,  .  f  Goes  yp 

*er.  [Retires  slowly  to  the  door  ;  fust  as  she  is  about 
to  exit,  she  turns  round.]  You — have — no  further  orders 


then  ? 


T  Ros'r  '  Sn e  wont  want  chopping  into  mince-meat, 
1  see.  [Rises I  shall  conquer  this  dragon  yet.  [Ad¬ 
vances,  r  J  Yes  !  I  promised  to  speak  to  you  in  behalf  of  a 
suitor  of  your’s — one  of  the  bumpkins  of  the  village, 
who  aspires  to  the  honour  of  your  hand. 

tlp?rr  That  odious  Mr*  De  Trop  ; — could  you,  sir, 
think  for  a  moment  I  could  listen  to  such  a  lout  1 
Ros.  I  must  perform  my  embassy  ! 

Ger.  I  cannot  listen  to  you. 

Ros.  Well,  if  you  won’t  hear  me  in  behalf  of  another, 
let  me  plead  once  more  on  my  own  account. 

Ger.  1  hat  would  be  even  more  dangerous  !  I  see  you 
would  persuade  me  against  my  better  reason  ;  but, 
knowing  my  enemy,  I  must  guard  against  him.  f Stop 
her  ears.]  Now  then,  I’m  prepared. 

Ros.  You  mustn’t  be  angry  at  what  I’m  going  to  say 
Gcr.  I  can’t  be  angry,  for  I  can’t  hear  you  ! 

Ros.  When  I  ask  you,  if  you  can  refuse  me  a  kiss — 
Ger.  I  can’t  hear  you. 
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Ros.  Silence  means  consent,  they  say. 

Ger.  I  shan’t  speak  ! 

Ros.  Now’s  my  time,  then.  .  .  ,  , 

[As  Rosambert  kisses  Madame  Gertrude,  a  noise  is  heard 
as  of  something  falling  at  the  window  in  f.  She  gives 
a  faint  exclamation  of  terror ,  and  withdraws  her  hands 

from  tier  ears.  .  ... 

Her.  TK at" alarm  !  good  heavens  !  some  one  is  listen¬ 
ing  without — let  me  away — should  I  be  discovered,  I 
am  ruined.  [Exit  hastily,  R.  D. 

Ros .  Provoking  interruption  !  at  such  an  interesting 
moment — who  dares — 

[Rushes  towards  the  window  in  f.,  the  folding  sashes_o£. 
which  are  suddenly  thrown  open — -Ernestine  enters 
slowly,  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  in  a  plain  white 
nightdress.  with  a  chamber -candle stick  in  her  hand 
Rosambert ,  with  astonishment,  retreats  quietly  a  little 
towards  R. 


Ros.  f  In  a  half-whisverA  What  do  I  see ?  the  white 
phantomT^ffiooa  hettrena!  -tis'-EmuotinaJ — Sho  leir, 

— <lipy>  my-«rn»»  gfili  thnrn.— ’tig  no 

■Let  mgr-obaerre  her  -T  luisk-!  _  _  f. t 

~-Enr.  [Plating  the  ~ caudle  on  ?«Me.^'T~have'TK)l 
waiting,  have  I  ?  [  She  appears  to  think  herself  Wo 
the^gdass,  arranging  her  hair.']  I  had  to  premire  mj 
dress.-NUl  here?  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  friepds.  Yes 
now  for  tnbs,sports.  [Advances,  c.J  Madapre  Gertrude 
shall  go  in  !  t\the  handkerchief  tightly  Vtake  care  she 
does  not  see  :  nota-then,  all  is  ready  ! 

[Ernestine,  by  hehwtion,  imagines Xer self  still  playing 
at  blind-man’ s-buySs^S he  crosses,  r. 

Ros.  (l.)  She  thinks  stXis  st>H  engaged  in  the  sports 


I  have  heard  there  is  danger 
in  this  state. — This,  then,  is, 
the  village  terror  ! 

Em.  [Clapping  her  Jiands ,  as  in 
will  catch  me — Edij*und,  Edmund,  sa 

[Catches  hold  of  R 


abruptly  awaking  persons 
readed  white  phantom  ! 


game.]  Ah,  she 
me  ! 

ambert's  hand. 
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-why  doyoiraVokl  nreT'y] 
>wn !  What  have  I  done?  how  have  I  offended  you 
you  are  jealous  !  this  young  stranger, — this  youn 
officer  ! 

Ro^.  Oh,  the  devil !  I  must  awake  her  ! 

£rn\  Indeed,  you  have  no  cause — to  me  Jfe  has  io 
diarms  > 

Ros.  [Y impatiently.]  I  must  awake  her  ! 

Em.  YVi  are  mine  alone— yes,  dear  E/mund  1 
Ros.  (R.XSweet  creature !  Oh,  that/l  had  such  i 
wife  !  I  shouldn’t  like  this  wanderij/g  in  her  sleei 
though. 

Em.  Before  Yll  the  world  do  I  /prefer  thee,  dear 
come,  sit  down.  Y Rosambert  places  d  chair  for  Ernestine 
— she  sits  J  Thera,  there  is  my  ha/d  ;  no  one  observes 
us  ;  you  can  take  a\kiss  ;  now  alyis  joy  again.  i 

\_Ro/ambert  kisses  her  ha  id. 
Ros.  Egad  !  this  is\a  pleasanc  dream  for  me.  But  I 
must  not  wake  her  ;  leV^me  shi^t  the  window',  that  no  one 
may  interrupt  us. 

[. Rosambert/goes  up  to  shut  the  windbu 
Enter  Madame  gXrtrude,  softly ,  r.  d. 

Ger.  t)id  you  ring  yne  \iell  ?  \  Seeing  Ernestine.'] 

?  perfidious  man  !  let  me 
\avvay.  /  [Exit,  unperceived,  r.  d. 

Em.  Ah!  has  tha'  morning  come  so  soon?  All  ny 
friends  assembled  ?>1dnd,  very  kmd  !  yet  still  I  tremlle 


-nay,  I  will  be 


yet  this  solemn  shrine,  this  sacred 


.She  believes  tl 


[ite — [  Rosambery  puts  back  the  c/iaiX.]  No — no — I  haye 
ring — let  the  ceremony  proceed,  I  w 

Command  mys/lf. 

Ros.  [Retij/rning,  L.]  What  do  I  see 
[ceremony  isyperforming  ! 

Em.  Go/I  love  Edmund,  holy  father ?\Oh,  yes'  yes 
\freely  wil0  take  the  solemn  vow  !  let  us  kneel.  [ Kneels . 

le  eye  of  heaven,  I  swear  !  in  sorrow,  in  sick 
mss,  in/iealth,  and  in  pleasure,  for  richerY  for  poorer 
farsaki/g  all  other,  to  love,  honour,  and  ob^y  him  ! 
NowJEdmund,  I  indeed  am  thine 
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tenant  on  the  estate,  it  falls  to  your  lot  to  deliver  our 
congratulations  on  his  lordship’s  arrival. 

Edm.  With  all  my  heart :  but  you  awoke  me  from  the 
most  delightful  dream  of  my  dear  Efnofi&fto. — I’m  not 
very  fond  of  disturbing  people’s  rest ; —  however,  here 
goes —  [Advances  towards^  the  bed,  r. 

Dame  M.  Ay,  ay,  don’t  let  us  lose  any  more  time. 

Edm.  [Seeme-  and  starting.]  Gracious 

cvi'VUK.a- 
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heavens  !  can  it  be  possible?  is  vision  true  to  me?  Er¬ 
nestine  !  and  here  !  /• 

W.-urftL' 

Enter  Madame  UrBTnmur,,  r.  door— she  starts. 

Ger.  and  Omnes.  feMioctino  ! 

^W>rl1'  ^  . . nnrtinn  in  nn|m|lj-,  jn -{bn 


Col  [Going  up 
hough— and  in  a  gentleman’s 
Jear  thinking  ilL 


at 

bed 


her.]  But  it  is  her, 
room 

I '  ■  11  *****  - - -  *—  —  ‘ 

LUm.  Demons  of  guilt  and  woe  !  what  means  all  this  ? 
Ernestine  false  !  Uwo  hnilt  ■  h  npQC  ac  K„pp;n„r  nT1 

cand.  --Oh  fna] 1  find  ! — Awake,  abandoned  one!  arouse, 
thou  traitress !  Cj' 

Em.  [Awaking  and  rising.]  Dear  H  !  Ah,  I 
we  overslept  myself.  You  wait,  you  come  for  me — 
1  will  be  ready  soon — ie  prepared,  dear  love  1  one 
moment,  and - 

Edm.  Never,  speoioua  Joycbph! — But  I  am  fooled  no 
longer — away,  aocUot»oco. 

Em.  What  do  I  hear?  [Rubs  her  eves. 1  What  fright¬ 
ful  dream  is  this  ?  What  means  this  riddle  ? 

.  ^rgr*  It  means  that  some  people  are  no  better 
than  they  should  be;  and  that,  though  the  mask  of 
youthful  innocence  may  be  a  very  good  bait  to  cozen 
fools  with,  it  is  not  infallible. 

DameM.  (l.c.Ji  Heaven  defend,  me!  how  my  poor 
old  head  turns  round.— Ah,  MMij  FrhVftffifr,  was 
it  lor  this  that  I  preserved  and  reared  thee  1— Never  did 
I  think  thou  could’st  have  disgraced  me  thus,  child  ! 

Em.  Tis  all  a  mist,  one  wild  confusion  !  Let  me 
collect  myself!  [Looking  round.]  What  place  this  ? 
ha  .  the  stranger  s  apartment  \%[Screams.]  ftwmido ! 
neighbours  !  [Appealing  to  each,  they  turn  from  her.] 
Mother,  dost  thou,  top., condemn  me  ?  where  sffaflT  turn 
for  refuge?  Ah,  iulmfind  f  dear 
not  desert  me— thou  wilt  not  reproach  me  ! 

„  f  Going  to  £dmrmd. 

Edm.  Away,  traitress!  Darest  t&ou  ask  succour 
from  him  thou  hast  made  the  victim  of  thy  arts  ?  Away, 

away^reo.  Wrfrrmu  judication,  tuu  mitnigerffuithi 

^Itmli  himotuvonuh  thu.  !  [ Pushes  her  ■  flVi  m  /»  -j  rvi  i  ' 

Em.  ^raoiouo  hcavono Ir^y hai 

dear  E&kl,  here  on  my  knees— 
[Going  to  him,  and  falling  on  her  knees.]  thug  lurrlj  iirti.v: 

f  mvUedj  J  di  c  _  _  fl  Wflrl 
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tine  ! 


entreat,  ^mplow 
!  thy.bri^  ' 


Ernootino^thy  Ernes- 


aught  in  vain,  now 

tin  tlm  mirth 


e  '  she,  who  never  yet  asked 
»->»  r,f,nMn  Miin — 


but  hear  me — answer  me — what 


have  I  done — how  have  I  merited  this  treatment  ? 

Edm.  What  dost  thou  in  this  chamber  ?  speak  to  that! 
Em  Alas,  I  know  not!  I  must  have  come  here  in 
my  sleep  !  ajUivyJ^ 

Edm.  No  more  !  I’m  proof&j^all  yourarts — go«reresft-! 
^n<i>hi>nUaiig  !  \Talces  out  the  contract  A  Thus  I  destroy  the 
hated  contract.  [Tears  it.  1  I  renounce  my  vows,  I  with¬ 


draw  my  troth, 
abandon  you, 


yojj  no  longer — I  hate  you; 


where  is  the  author  of  this  deadly  ruin  ?  Give  him  to  my 
vengeance  !  Ah,  fled  !  the  coward  had  not  courage  to 
brave  the  desolation  he  has  made  ! 

Col.  ^lA  Oh.  dear  me,  I’m  glad  now  I’m  not  going  to 
be  married  !  If  Madame  Gertrude  had  served  me  in  this 
manner — Oh,  it  won’t  bear  thinking  of! 

Ger.  Leave  her  to  her  fate  ;  nobody,  that  has  any 
regard  for  themselves,  can  pity,  or  pay  any  attention  to 
her  now. 

Dame  M.  Then  the  more  reason  that  somebody  should 
do  so. — Ernestine,  child  !  guilty  or  not  guilty,  thy  old 
dame  never  will  forsake  thee  ! 

Em.  My  more  than  mother  !  f  Embraces  herJ\  Ed¬ 
mund!  Edmund!  I  am  innocent;  on  my  soul  I  am! 
let  my  tears,  my  anguish,  plead  my  truth!  ^  4 - * — 

Edm.  Never  !  my  woes  be  on  thy  head  !  my  curse — 
ay,  my  curse,  be  on  thy  heart !  [  Rushes  out  at  R.  door. 

Era.  Mi,  afrhnn  rtrnrlr  home  I  T  fori  it  hern  1  Gh-‘  — 


[Ernestine  fulls  into  the  Baillie’s  arms — Dame  Michaud 
■ 1  sees  Madame  Gertrude's  shawl  on  the  bed,  which  she 

takes  up  and  surveys  with  astonishment — Colin  and, 
Madame  Gertrude  confer — tableau— curtain  falls. 


END  OF  ACT  I. 
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SCENE  I. — A  beautiful  Landscape — In  the  background 
the  Mill  of  Dame  Michaud ,  the  wheel  of  the  Mill  turned 
bu  a  rapid  stream,  which  serpentines  across  th*  Stage  — 
An  Attic  Window  at  the  top  of  the  Mill- House,  looking 
out  on  a  shelving  gutter  of  tiles,  from  which  a  plank 
onnects  across  the  Wheel  of  the  Mill ,  to  a  half -ruined 
Wall ,  which  supports  the  spindle  of  the  Wheel.— A 

ustic  Bridge  is  thrown  across  the  stream,  l _ *£ 

^MMinnrmm  OnTir-pfr-.  imffirfrfffi, f  nn 

JJte,  a.— Garlands  of  flowers  hang  from  tree  to  tree 
with  the  letter  E  and  other  emblematical  devices,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  nuptials  of  Edmund  and  Ernestine.— Music 
as  the  curtain  rises.— Groups  of  Village  Lads  and 
Lasses  in  holyday  dresses,  are  discovered  finishing  the 
preparations.  & 

Unmr  tlin  nnulnnrln  „  f  1.  n h..;j  „>r  n  n  ,  pn  ,|  ,  

douo»atod  ■  wo  shall  Jn  untiling;  :f  --  frirgut 


m-Gwl,  Mo.  mi!  Ti'  ■  1,,,  |^t  jr  fijcod  in 

poa-jo  and  joy.  f  Hangs  uy  garlands. 

\  il.  Now,  then,  hang  up  those  ciphers,  and  then - 


Enter  Colin,  l. 

Col.  Hang  up  yourselves,  for  there’s  no  occasion  foi 
any  ciphers  at  all ;  so  you  may  walk  off  as  soon  as  vou 
like.  J 

Vil.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Col.  The  matter  is,  there’ll  be  no  marriage  ;  so  I 
shan  t.  be  the  only  person  that’s  been  disappointed  in 
wedlock,  the  more’s  the  pity.  Oh,  dear  ! 

Vil.  No  marriage  ! 

Col.  No  ;  therefore  you  may  just  all  of  you  undo 
what  you’ve  been  doing  as  fast  as  you  can — havn’t  you 
heard  ? 

Vil.  No,  what? 

Col.  Lord  bless  me  ! — But  I  forgot,  you  were  asleep 
at  the  time.  What  ignorant  people  you  are.  However 
since  you  are  so  very  curious,  the  business  is  this.— 

Last  night— what  a  delicate  subject  to  touch  upon _ the 

intended  bride,  Ernestine— Oh,  dear  !— was  found— it 

c  8 
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won’t  bear  thinking  of— but,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once 
—the  seducer  (our  young  lord,  I’m  sorry  to  say)  escaped 
just  in  time  to  prevent  murder.  Ernestine  was  discovered 
and  disgraced— Edmund  has  gone  mad — Madame  Ger¬ 
trude  has  ordered  the  pavilion  to  be  pulled  down ; 
there’s  to  be  no  marriage,  and  you’ve  all  had  your 
trouble  for  nothing. 

Vil.  What  a  shocking  disappointment ! 

Col.  Ah,  it  is,  indeed;  it  won’t  bear  thinking  of. 
Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  Oh,  lord,  what  a  pretty  confusion 
there  will  be,  when  it  comes  to  be  generally  known: 
the  people  that  are  invited,  the  turkeys  that  are  on  the 
spit — how  they’ll  all  be  disappointed.  Dear  me,  here 
Madame  Gertrude  comes,  I  declare!  She  quite  brings 
my  heart  in  rny  mouth. 

Enter  Madame  Gertrude,  l. 

Ger  Eh!  bless  me,  neighbours — why,  what  are  you 
all  doing  ? 

Col.  Nothing;  we’re  undoing. 

Ger.  Undoing  !  by  whose  orders  ? 

Col.  Nobody’s  ;  we  don’t  want  any  orders  :  as  there’s 
to  be  no  marriage,  of  course,  there’s  no  occasion  for  any 
garlands. 

Ger.  And  how  do  you  know  there’s  to  be  no  mar- 
x-iage  ? 

Col.  What,  have  Ernestine  and  Edmund  made  up 
matters,  then  ?  Well,  I’m  glad  of  that,  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.  It  shows  that  Edmund  has  as  good  a 
head  as  he  has  a  heart,  and  that  Ernestine  is,  what  we 
always  took  her  to  be,  a  good  girl. 

Ger.  You  still  take  her  part,  then.  I’ve  no  patience 
with  such  a  little  coquette  entrapping  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  a  sweetheart 
for  her,  any  how.  I  thought  she’d  be  found  out  at  last ; 
but  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  DeTrop  :  it  is  not  Ernestine 
Edmund  is  about  to  marry— though  there  is  to  be  a  wed¬ 
ding,  she  is  not  going  to  be  the  bride  !  No,  no  ;  Edmund 
has  chosen  another — he  is  wise.  The  best  way  to  be  re¬ 
venged  on  one  faithless  fair  one  is  always  to  marry 
another. 

Col.  Another  faithless  fair  one!  have  two!  Why, 
that  will  be  out  of  the  frying-pan  into. the  lire.  It  won’t 
bear  thinking  of. 
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Ger.  There’s  no  fear  of  Edmund’s  choice  proving  un¬ 
faithful,  I  can  answer  for  her. 

Col.  You  know  her,  then? 

Ger.  I  do;  but  I  am  bound  to  keep  her  secret, — so  I 
shall  not  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  the  surprise  will 
occasion  you.  t-P-it  thi  i 


not  exactly  provided  with  every  flung 
ecessary  for  the  nuptials.  She  wants  a  few  purdiases 
mhsle,  and  has  commissioned  me  to  procure  her  mes- 
sengSc  to  Tarascon  ;  she  wishes  for  the  article^specilied, 


in  this 


er,  [Gtres  a  paper  to  Colin.]  the  bridal  garter, 
the  bouquHL  the  veil,  and  gloves.  Now,  knowing  your 
predilection/sMr.  De  Trop,  for  every  flu ng  connected 
with  wedlock/Vf  you  would  but— 

Col.  Lord  blesi^rne  !  I  buy  a  brio’s  garter  !  Oh,  it 
won’t  bear  thinkin^of.  Give  me  the  paper,  I’ll  go 
directly — what  a  wa^il  does  put  me  in.  I  can’t  help 
being  sorry,  though,  for  rlus  ngror  Ernestine,  poor  young 
creature, — every  thing  so  n^r  being  settled,  and  then  to 
be  disappointed, — it’s  vety tanh^lizing. 

Ger.  What  have  w^to  do  witlN^t?  You  go  and  exe¬ 
cute  your  commissio 

Col.  I’ll  go  directly — only  one  worc^rnore  :  I  beg  par 
don,  Madame  Gertrude,  but — but 

Ger.  Execute  your  commission  faithfuT^,  and  I  pro¬ 
mise  you,  on  your  return,  that  you  shall  Dfcput  out  o 
your  misery. 

Col.ime  never  said  so  much  to  me  before.  I’mNqanted 
too  ;  a  m  not  in  the  way  now,  and  that’s  anotheN<mm- 
the  wedding  can’t  take  place  without  me — ther 
g  to  think  of — what  a  way  it  does  put  me  in.  I’ 


Ger. 


let  us  all  be  off,  for  I  see  Ernestine 


Col.  [Blubbering]  Poor  young  thing,  I  declare  it  quite 
makes  me  weep  to  think  of  it.  In  (art,  it-won’fr-- 
4ihinlfiing  .ofr  I’m  going — poor  young  thing.  Oh,  oh, 
oh,  what  a  way  it  has  put  me  in  !  Exit,  r. 


Ger.  Poor  dolt !  he  little  thinks — now  comes  my  hour 
of  triumph.  Let  me  away.  Come,  friends. 

[Exeunt  Gertrude  and  Villagers,  i  . 

Enter  Dame  Michaud  and  Ernestine  from  the  Mill. 
Ernestine  seems  plunged  in  the  deepest  anguish— her 
Kair  ( uslievelled ,  and  her  whole  appearance  disordered. 

Dame  M.  (r.)  Nay,  nay,  take  not  on  thus,  child!  Ike.? 


Pha* 
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up ;  what’s  done  can’t  be  undone,  and  we  should  look 
forward  to  better  things.  Be  of  good  heart,  then. 
Marry,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  there  are  more 
men  than  one  in  the  world. 

Em.  (l.)  My  dearest  mother,  in  vain  you  would  con¬ 
sole  me — am  1  not  disgraced — deserted  ?  Behold  these 
nuptiai  preparations  ;  the  sight  of  these  redoubles  all 
my  misery.  He  has  abandoned  me  unjustly!  Yes, 
dear  mother,  I  swear,  however  appearances  may  con 
demn  me,  neither  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  can  I 
reproach  myself!  Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot ! 

Dame  M.  I  believe  it,  dear  girl. 

Em.  Do  you  believe  me  innocent  ?  Do  you  still  love 
me  ? 

Dame  M.  I  do — I  do. 

Em.  [  Throws  herself  in  the  Dame’s  arms,  and  weeps 
bitterly.']  My  more  than  mother,  I  am  not  wholly  lost, 
then. 

Dame M.  No,  no;  surely  not,  surely  not.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  my  believing  is  of  no  use — it  is  Edmund,  it  is  the 
world,  you  must  convince.  Ah,  he  comes.  Courage  ! 
courage,  child  ! 


Enter  Edmund,  l.  u.e .,  sad  and  thoughtful — he  does  not 
'  see  Ernestine  and  the  Dame,  but  walks  moodily  down 

CVZ  the  stage ,  and  sits  in  a  chair.  L.  /■ 

'  ~ Vf  y  Av  Amu-; 

Em.  I  tremble  !  •  sol  1  '[They  retire  up  a  little,  r. 

Edm.  All  is  over.  Her  guilt  has  wrecked  my  happi¬ 
ness — life  has  no  further  business  for  me,  now  ;  and  this 
desolation  is  her  work — sho,-m  whom  i’tWgarnaiiud  wp 
my  n11  oh,  perfidy  ! 

[  Takes  his  handkerchief  and  covers  his  face  to  hide  his 
emotion. 


Em.  Look,  mother,  look  ! 

lie  weeps,  he  loves  me  still  !  dare  I  approach  ?  [Ad¬ 
vances  with  hesitation .]  Edmund,  Edmund!  ’tis  Ernes¬ 
tine  who  speaks^-nii7 answer  !  , 

Edm.  Looking  up .]  Woo  toll  !  ~Iw.  pz  -,-lc  fixe  ! 

Em.  Kill  me  not  with  those  looks  of  hatred  !  What 
have  I  done  ? 


Edm.  f  Rising.  1  Dar’st  thou  ask  that  ?  Can’st  thou 
forget?  Recall  thy  treachery  of  last  night — go,  traitress, 
I  loved  thee,  I  adored  fhee,  and  thou  hast  betrayed  me  ! 
The  love  that  was  yesterday  my  pride,  my  happiness, 
is  now  my  misery,  my  shame.  Still  thou  shalt  not 
■wholly  triumph  :  though  injury  may  not  root  thee  from 
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my  heart,  duty  shall  weed  thee  from  remembrance.  To¬ 
day, — yes,  this  very  day,  will  I  seek  to  forget  thee,  in 
the  arms  of  another. 

Em.  [Sinking  on  her  knee ,  c.lJEdmund,  dearest  Ed¬ 
mund!  uphfZUrzi 

Etlm.  Away!  '/  / 

[  Casts  her  from  him,  and  falls  into  clutir,  l. — She  leans 
her  head  against  a  tree,  R. — Lively  music. 


uniform. — The  Villagers  offer  their  congratulations  to 
Rosambert  as  he  passes,  who  courteously  salutes  them . 

Ros.  I  thank  you,  friends,  and  return  your  good 
wishes  heartily  ;  tine  bni4«4»pTew€iii;a  ut  Panic 

A»l i il>i> >i »i 4*  h >»i  [flwNMHfo/Wngfl  Me /nnpi[Hi'H0ff u»Wgm*  MUiDi] 

TJiat  in  thuiw  pluoBmf  diudimilion*  At  io-ow  tiiio  opeMhey 

M^-wre«tl')o  niU'i'wugfe  luto  will  bo  oolubuotori  unit,  bo 

ifauht;  >lw»;:’il  note- bo  lonfflj  t*4nrn  thmy  hogim  I  uid  well 

i  tii  >.  1  f 

Eh,  what’s  this?  f Seeing  Edmund  and  Ernestine^  Surely, 
it  can’t  be?  but,"  ty  Jove,  h  is,  Ihougli— TJie  young 
couple,  as  I  live — the  bride  in  tears,  and  the  bridegroom 
not  a  word  to  say  for  himself. — What  means  all  this  ? — 
here’s  something  wrong  here.  By  your  leave,  friends, 
f He  motions  the.  Guests.  Servants .  tec.,  to  depart .  who 
exeunt,  p„  u  e,J  Holloa!  my  good  friends — quarrelling 
before  marriage  !  What,  in  the  name  of  love  and  Hymen, 
means  all  this? 

Edm.  \  Rises.~\  Ha!  that  voice!  ’tis  he!  he  who  has 
destroyed  my" liopes. — villain  !  f  Aside. 

Era.  The  stranger — he  will  speak  for  me. — Oh,  sir  ! 
you  know  if  I  am  guilty — defend  me  from  the  jealousy, 
the  fury,  of  this  cruel  man — they  found  me  in  your 
chamber — they  charge  me  (can  I  speak  it?)  with  false¬ 
hood — to  my  faith,  my  honour  !  In  your  chamber,  ’tis 
true,  I  was — how  I  came  there,  I  know  not ;  you,  sir, 
may  explain  this  fatal  mystery  ! 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  see  it  all — is  that  it  ?  I  can  soon 
clear  all  that  up.  It  is  indeed  true,  friend  Edmund, 
that  Ernestine  was  last  night  in  my  chamber,  and,  more 
than  that,  I  was  there  too,  and  at  the  same  time ! 

Edm.  Said  1  not  so? 

Ros.  Not  so  fast;  hear  me  out — do  not  mistake  me  ; 


Enter,  r,  u.  e..  _ 

Servants  in  rich  lirer.es 
Villagers,  cVr.,  then  Rosambert 


.  flifiwwinwg 

iiifto  •##fet*al  prooonts 

it  richly  or  ess  ea  in  ful 
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she  was  there  unconsciously.  She  entered  my  apart¬ 
ment  through  the  window,  and,  while  locked  in  the 
most  profound  sleep,  she  came,  like  some  enchanting 
vision  !  but  virtue  slept  not,  if  she  did  !  That,  as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  do  I  swear!  her  beauties,  her  graces,  moved  me — 
the  time,  the  scene,  was  dangerous;  I  saw  my  only 
safety  was  in  flight — I  fled. 

Edm.  How,  sir,  do  you  pretend — 

Ros.  Yes  ;  on  my  honour,  as  a  gentleman — I  saw  and 
respected  her  innocence,  her  helplessness.  Ernestine  is 
a  sleep-walker,  is  the  identical  white  phantom  you 
warned  me  of,  and  who  has  so  often  scared  you  all. 


[Aside  to  Edmund. 


Edm.  Enough,  sir  ;  your  story  is  sufficiently  plausible, 
I  must  confess — but  it  deceives  not  me. 

Em.  Edmund  ! 

Edm.  I’ll  hear  no  more  ! 


I  am  con- 


Ern.  You  see,  sir, 


demned  unheard,  and  will  puffer  uncomplaining.  dP 

'yfc-  iuA^ffcrmv Going  towards  the  Mill. 

Edm.  Stay  ! 

[ Crossing  to  her,  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm. 

Ern.  [Eagerly.  1  Ah,  you  would  speak  to  me  ? 

Edm.  Yes  ;  all  is  arranged  with  her  whom  I  have 
selected.  She  loves  me,  she  will  be  faithful  to  me.  I 
have  given  her  my  heart  and  my  troth.  But  you,  false 
ingrate  !  thus  I  recall  my  vows — this  pledge  of  love  and 
truth,  this  honoured  relic  of  a  sainted  mother,  it  must 
not  longer  be  disgraced  thus  by  the  wearing  of  a 
wanton. 

[Seizes  the  hand  of  Ernestine,  and  takes  from  it  the  ring 
he  has  given  her. 

Em.  Ha!  mother — my  ring,  my  ring  !  —  Cruel,  cruel 
Edmund ! 


[ Throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  Dame  Michaud ,  who 
bears  her  into  the  Mill ,  R.  u.  E. 

Ros.  Impetuous  man  !  but  I  must  repair  this  mischief ; 
how  can  I  convince  this  madman?  Edmund,  honour 
speaks  the  language  of  freedom  :  you  have  been  deaf 
to  reason  ;  defer  this  ill-advised  marriage  ;  time  will 
disclose  my  truth ;  I  pardon  your  haste,  your  im¬ 
petuosity  ;  but  believe  in  the  word — in  the  honour,  of  a 
soldier. 

Edm.  You  speak  in  vain,  sir.  I  will  no  longer  delay  the 
only  vengence  in  my  power— another  shall  have  uiy  hand 
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Ros.  And  who  is  she,  may  I  ask  ? 

Edm.  The  most  modest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  vil¬ 
lage — one  who  long  has  loved  me  ;  but  behold  her. 

[ Crosses  to  c. 

Enter  Madame  Gertrude*  l..  in  a  bridal  dress,  followed 
by  Marcelline,  a  hi  cauchoise. 

Ger.  Edmund  !  cousin  !  all  is  prepared. 

Ros,  How,  Madame  Gertrude  ! 

Ger.  [Aside]  Ha!  our  new  lord — should  he  betray 
me.  [Crosses  to  him,  and  puts  her  finger  on  her  lip,  to 
implore  silence,  unobserved  by  the  others,  then  makes  a 
low  reverence.]  Welcome,  seigneur  !  welcome! 

“Km.' Now,  shall  I  expose  this  prude  ?  I  feel  plaguilj 
inclined — but  yet,  a  lady’s  secret — no,  I  must  be  silent. 
[Aside.]  Is  this,  then,  the  object  you  have  selected  to 
supply  the  place  of  Ernestine?  [To  .Efiinund^ 

Ger.  [Interrupting.]  Dear  Edmund  !  I  ever  loved  you  ; 
often  in  boyhood  have  you  sworn  true  faith  to  me — but 
I  only  kept  the  vows  we  plighted.  Your’s  was  a  fickle 
heart :  still,  fate  forbids  our  parting;  and  the  loss  of  an 
inconstant  restores  you  to  your  truth. 

Ros.  [Aside.]  Wily  coquette  ! 

Ger.  It  was  I,  monsieur,  whose  humble  inn  you  ho¬ 
noured  with  your  presence  yesterday. 

Ros.  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  my  piquant  hostess. 

Ger.  I  trust,  sir,  there  was  nothing  in  my  manner  of 
receiving  you,  to  leave  room  for  reproach. 

Ros.  Be  assured,  madam,  it  is  not  I  who  will  play 
the  traitor  ! — Truly  these  lovers  are  strange  creatures  : 
this  young  man,  now,  will  not  believe  in  the  innocence 
of  Ernestime,  yet  he  places  implicit  confidence  in  the 
modesty  of  this  coquettish  hostess.  [Aside. 

Voices  without ,  r.  u.  e.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Edm.  Ah,  our  friends  grow  impatient  for  the  nuptials 
—we  delay  too  long.  [ Music ^ 

Enter  Oliver,  at  the  head  of  Musicians,  r.  V.  e.,  Villages 
'  following . — TV  M’u^inawt  tal",-ih"ir  rrnfr  hi  thr  ffr 

What  are  we  waiting  for  ? 

Oli.  Why,  for  the  bride,  pretty  Ernestine,  to  be  sure  ! 
There  can  be  no  marriage  without  the  bride — where  is 
.  he  ? 
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Edrn  (l.)  The  bride  is  here.  [Pointing  to  Gertrude. 
OIL  EhTzounds  !  if  there  isn’t  my  Marcel  line  as  fine 
as  a  peacock’s  tail.  I  must  wheel  round  to  her. 

Edm.  Come,  friends,  to  the  church:  Gertrude  is  queen 
of  the  fete,  to-day  ;  let  her  initials  grace  the  scene,  and 

not  this  traitress,  Ernestine’s.  , 

OIL  Going  to  have  the  landlady  for  his  wife  ?  I  won  t 

sanction  it ! 

Edm.  Strike  up,  musicians  ! 

OIL  Don’t :  I’m  leader  of  the  band,  and  I  forbid  you. 

I  came  here  to  play  for  the  wedding  of  pretty  Ernestine, 
and,  if  she  an’t  to  be  the  bride,  blow  me,  if  my  trumpet 
shall  sound  a  note  for  all  the  landladies  in  I  ranee  1 
And  no  pipe,  no  dance,  you  know. 

Ger.  Insolent  coxcomb  !  but  that  shall  not  delay  us. 
Let  us  proceed  without  music. 

Oh.  Yes;  and  you’ll  go  on,  as  you  begin. 

Mar.  (l.)  I’m  glad  trumpeter  gentleman  has  taken 

missus  down  a  peg,  that  1  am. 

OIL  On  second  thoughts,  you  sha’nt  go  without  a 
flourish  ;  but  it  shall  be  one  the  wrong  way,  though. 

[  Aside—  Discordant fiourish. 

Enter  Dame  Michaud  from  the  Mill, R.  u.  E, 

Dame  M.  Hush,  friends— softly— softly  !  poor  Er¬ 
nestine  has  just  fallen  asleep.  Unhappy  child  !  it  is  a 
sad  sleep  for  her,  but  it  will  at  least  lull  her  sorrows  for 
awhile;  she  has  but  too  much  need  for  rest,  heaven 
knows,  after  the  trials  she  has  endured  to-day. 

Edm.  (l.)  I  would  not  willingly  disturb  her,  faithless 
as  she  is ;  let  us  proceed  in  silence,  friends. 

Dame  M.  Ui.gi)  Proceed,  where  ? 

Ger.  ( i-  nA  To  be  married,  to  be  sure  :  to  the  church. 

Where  should  we  go  ? 

DameM.  Married!  with  whom? 

Edm.  With  Madame  Gertrude,  my  affianced  bride. 
Dame  M.  Mercy  on  me  1  is  it  for  her ,  you  have  for¬ 
saken  Ernestine? 

Ger.  Yes  ;  he  was  attached  to  me  before,  and  you 
surely  wouldn’t  have  him  marry  one  who  goes  a.t  night 
to  the  chamber  of  a  stranger.  [Pointedly , 

Dame  M.  Can  I  believe  my  ears? — You  accuse  her  ? 
The  world’s  turning  upside  down! — You— you  accuse, 
my  child — then  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  conceal 
anything  longer. —  No,  no;  I’ll  follow  your  example. 
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[Takes  a  shawl  from  her  pocket.']  This  shawl,  that  I  found 
last  night  in  the  chamber,  on  the  couch  of  Monsieur 
there,  to  whom  does  it  belong? 

Edm.  To  Ernestine,  of  course. 

»  Dame  M.  Not  it,  indeed, — no,  its  owner  is  a  person  a 
great  deal  more  grave,  more  precise,  more  cautious,  than 
my  poor  child. — It  belongs  to  Madame  Gertrude. 

Omnes.  Madame  Gertrude  ! 

Dame  M.  Yes,  to  the  virtuous,  modest  Madame  Ger¬ 
trude.  I  appeal  to  the  honour  of  our  new  lord,  if  this  is 
not  the  fact  ? 

Ros.  [Aside.]  Good  bye  to  Madame  Gertrude’s  pre¬ 
tensions  ;  the  murder’s  coming  out. 

Ger.  [Aside.]  Fatal  disclosure  !  I  see  that  I  have  lost 
him. 


'■%Jh 


Oli.  [ Advances  on  Gertrude’s  r.]  Do  you  want  any 
music, now?  [.Retires  back 

Ros.  [Aside.]  I  am  glad  the  discovery  has  been  made  y 
without  my  agency;  now  I  may  be  able  to  clear  this  yjC/7,  hn 
poor  Ernestine,  without  betraying  Madame  Gertrude’s  7 

secret.  Edmund,  again  let  me  assure  you,  Ernestine  is 
innocent.  [Ernestine  appears  at  the  window  of  the  Mill. 

Edm.  What  proof  have  I  of  that? 

Ros.  What  proof?  ha!  your  own  eyes.  [Turns  sud¬ 
denly  towards  the  Mill ,  and  sees  Ernestine .]  Look  ! 

[Edmund  fyc.  iurn  towards  the  Mill,  and  perceive,  with 
horror ,  Ernestine,  who  has  come  out  of  the  garret 
window,  in  her  sleep,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand, 
and  is  walking  along  the  gutter  to  the  right ;  just 
as  she  gets  to  the  extremity,  and  appears  in  danger  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces,  she  seems  suddenly  to  recollect 
herself,  and  proceeds  to  the  left,  placing  her  foot  on 
the  board,  which  forms  the  awning  of  the  wheel — it 
gives  beneath  her  steps  with  a  smart  crash — she  drops 
the  candlestick  and  pauses  for  an  instant — the  wheel  is 
turning  rapidly  round,  and  threatens  to  crush  her  to 
atoms,  should  she  make  a  false  step — Edmund  is  about 
to  utter  an  exclamation  of  alarm ,  and  fly  to  her  as¬ 
sistance,  when  Rosambert  puts  his  hand  before  his 
mouth  and  stops  him. 

Ros.  Hold,  hold  !  what  would  you  do  ?  A  word,  and 
you  destroy  her  ;  silence,  and  she  may  escape 


*  /  7  ”  «/  A 

[Edmund,  tijtiiibmmfe-,  Dame,  fyc.  sink  on  their  knees  # 
in  terror,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  Ernestine's  safety 


— she  slowly , 
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the  plank ,  and  descends  gradually  by  the  ruined 
wall,  a  part  of  which  gives  beneath  her  feet  ;  she  then 
advances  to  the  front  of  the  Stage,  c. ;  nothing  being 
heard  all  the  while  but  the  cogs  and  mill-hopper 
and  the  roaring  of  the  mill-strejamr 

'  asHeserted  me,  and  gives  his  hand  to  a 
theV.  and  for  ever  forsakes  his  wretched,  but  innoce 
nestine. — We  should  have  been  so  happy,  too — so/fearh 
as  I  loVed  him — still,  cruel  as  he  is,  he  shalLhave  mj 
prayers  \  My  poor  ring,  it  is  mine  no  longer ;  but  he\ 
has  not  robbed  me  of  all — the  gift  he  gave  me  for  re-  \ 
membrance\  Alas,  I  needed  none,  for  he  is  ever  \ 
here  !  [Layiii^Jier  hand  on  her  heart.]  Hi&nmage  is  graven  \ 
on  my  heartK  Yes,  here  is  the  boifouet.  [ Takes  the 
bouquet  from  her^bosom.]  It  has  faded{  like  my  fortune  ; 
its  leaves  have  faUen,  like  my  hopes';  my  tears  may  re¬ 
fresh  it !  no  one  s 

[Ifissej  the  bouqueh^- Bells  are  /heard  in  the  distance .] 
Hark  !  the  bells!  heVis  being  united  to  another!  [Falls 
on  her  knees.]  Bless\him !  Bless  him !  May  he  be 
happy  !  There  is  no  more  happiness  for  me — no,  only 
misery,  misery.  [In  a  sibljdued  tone  of  half-stifled  agony. 

Edm.  [Supporting  Ernestine.]  Idiot !  madman  !  that 
I  have  been  !  How  could/l\ver  doubt  her  ? 

Ros.  Hush  ! 

Ger.  (l.)  All  envy,y4very  urtkind  thought,  yield  to  a 
love  like  this ;  take  ypur  promise^-Edmund,  I  yield  up 
all  my  claims,  my  Irnpes.  Repairvthe  injury  you  have 
wrought,  and  make/her  happy  withVour  future  love  ! 

Y  Edm.  [Kneels  bn  her.]  I  will,  I  will,  cousin  ! — Yes, 
can  hold  no  longer.  How  has  my  heart  been  abused  ! 
et  me,  writh  this  ring,  give  back  my  lovte,  my  faith  ! 

[Puts  the  rifg  on  the  finger  of  Ernestine  who  appears 
lost  in  miditation 

Ros.  [OryErnestiitB's  r.]  That  is  not  all,  t 
ling  mor,6  yet  to  be  done.  Come  hither 
iris ,  wijh  the  wreath ,  come ,  R.]  And  here, 
gifts  mu/t  to  their  original  purpose.  [Gertrude  dud  Dame 
\L ichauA,  by  Rosambert’s  direction ,  hastily  attach 
ial  ven  and.  wreath  of  white  orange-flowers  to  the 
Ernestine.]  Now,  then,  the  wedding  bouquet.  [The 
i  acfy  the  bouquet  to  her  breast.]  And  now  your  ha 
s,  Edmund.  [Edmund  takes  her. JutnAJm,  Aral 
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